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WILL OF WILLIAM HYNDMAN 
OF COVENTRY. 


THE following will, of which a draft or 
copy, with interlineations and deletions, 
is found among the MSS. in the vestry of 
Holy Trinity Church, Coventry, has never 
been printed in its entirety, though in his 
account of the church (‘ Antiq. of Coventry,’ 
pp. 77-126) Sharp has quoted several of 
its items. The religious provisions of the 
will seem singularly out of time, made, as 
they were, on the eve of the accession of 
Elizabeth. The family of Palmer mentioned 
therein were probably relatives of Julines 
Palmer, the martyr, who was of Coventry 
origin. ‘‘ Standards’’ may be interpreted 
as “fixtures,” though the old word has a 
wider significance than the modern one. 
Jesus Chapel in Trinity Church is usually, 
though not very confidently, identified with 
the present south transept, which, until 


Sir Gilbert Scott’s restoration, had a floor- 
level several feet above the rest of the 
church and a vaulted passage underneath, 
of which traces may yet be seen. Hyndman 
was Mayor in 1553. Of his mayoralty the 
MS. Annals of the city relate that 

“the Duke of Northumberland sent to have 
the Lady Jane proclaimed, but the Mayor being 
ruled by Mr. Sergeant Saunders, ecorder, 
would not do it, but, having orders, speedily pro- 
claimed Queen Mary.” 

This particular draft is on paper, with 
neither signature nor witnesses. 

In the name of God, amen; the xxv" daye of 
Augoost in the yer of owr Lorde, 1558, Wyllyam 
Hyndman, alias Joyner, of the Cytye of Coventre, 
allderman, Syck in boddye, yett of good & 
perfytt memorye, thankes be to God, do orden & 
make thys my last wyll and testament in maner 
& foorm followyng :— 

ffyrst, I beqweathe my soule to Allmyghty 
God in Trynite, to owr blessed Ladye, Seant 
Marye, and to all the hollye Companye of heaven, 
trustyng throwghe the meryttes of Christ, my 
Savyour & Redemur that my soule shall be savyd 3 
and my boddye to be bwryed within the Trynitie 
Chvrche in Coventre aforesaide, other in our 
Ladye Chappell, or ells in the boddye of the 
chvrche against Jesus altur. And for my tythes 
forgotton I gyve & beqweathe to the vykar of 
the saide chvrche iijs. iiijd. 

_item, I gyve to Jesus alter in the saide Chvrche 
xijd. 

Item, I gyve & beqweath vnto owr ladye 
Chappell in the saide Chvrche towardes the Re- 
payryng of the altur xijd.; and if the saide altur 

e nwe made within a twelmonth, then I wyll 
that my executors shall gyve to the Makyng of 
the saide altur vs. viijd. 

Item, I wyll to be dawlt amongst the poore 
people the day befor my departyng xxs. 

Item, my wyll is that my executors shall see 
me onestlye browght to the grownde accordyng 
to the vse & Coostom as alldermen ar woont to be 
bwryed, towardes the charges wheroff I gyve 
xxi nobles to be leveyd of my qwyck Cattell, and 
yf yt be to lyttle then I wyll that Sybble, my 
wyffe, shall ley downe xx'is. more. 

Item, I gyve & beqweath to Joce, my made- 
servaunt, iijs. iiijd. 

Item, I gyve & beqweath to Ryc. Palmer a 
Cowe aftur the decesse of Sybble, my wyffe, to 
be delyvured to hym or to hys assignes. 

Item, I gyve & beqweathe to Wyllyam Palmer, 
the soon of Ryc. Palmer, a ewe & a lambe. 

Item, my wyll ys that all my landes & tene- 
mentes with thappvrtenaunces lyeng & beyng 
in Coventre aforsaide, wheroff the on standythe 
at the Boollryng wherin I now dwell, and the 
other standyng & beyng over against the Brode- 
well in Coventre, whyche my saide two tene- 
mentes with the premysses & appurtenaunces 
my _wyll ys that my feoffees that now be of the 
saide houses & landes, that ys to saye, Harrye 
Collyns of the cytye of Coventre, boocher, Henrye 
Collyns, the soon & heyre apparaunt of the for- 
saide Henrye Collyns, John Saunders of the same, 
boocher, & Rycharde Saunders, the soon of the 
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saide John Saunders, and that theise my feoffurs 
aforsaide shall stande seasyd in my saide landes 
& tenementes aforsaide to the vse & behoof of 
thys my last wyll & testament. [Here follows 
a passage referring to the appointment of fresh 
feoffecs. 

fiyrst, I wyll that Syble, my wyffe, shall 
inyoye all my saide landes & tenementes with 
other the premysses to her own vse dwryng 
her lyffe and aftur the deceasse of Sybble, my 
wyffe, then I wyll that ther shall yerlye be gyven 
for evar and dawlt owt of my _ saide landes 
vjs. viijd. to the allmes-men of Bablake of the 
fowndacyon of Mt Bond; and other vjs. viijd. 
I wyll to be gyven & dawlt out of my saide 
landes & tenements for evar yerlye to the poor 
almesmen & women of the allmes-house in the 
Graiffrar-lane of the fowndacyon of M* Pysford, 

Item, my wyll ys that the overplus of the 
Rentes of all my said lands & tenements afor- 
saide, what-so-evar yt be, the Reparacyons of 
the saide houses dyscharged, shall be yerlye for 
evar dystrybwted amongst onest poor hous- 
holders that ar in dekaye, other lame or impo- 
tent, dwellyng within the saide Cytye, provyded 
allways that my wyll ys that ther shall-be yerlye 
aftur the death of Syble, my wyff, an obbett 
kept yerlye for evar in the Trynitie churche 
aforsaide, & that ther be bestowyd in dirige & 
masse Ryngyng & syngyng, & to the poore & for 
Settyng of the hears vjs. viijd., whych vjs. viijd. 
shall be leyveyd owt of my landes aforesaide. 

Item, my wyll ys that the iiij chwrchwardens of 
the Trynytie chwrche in Coventre aforsaid and 
there successors, shall yerlye at Christonmas and 
at Eastur see all the saide money gyven & dawlt 
ynto the poor above-wrytten and my obbett to 
be kept yerlye in the Trynytie chvrche aforsaide 
with dyrige overnyght & masse on the moorow 
accordynglye, and the said Churche-wardens & 
their successors to have for ther peans_ viijd. 
a-peece to be payde them owt of my landes 
aforsaide. 

Item, IL gyve & beqweathe to the ffellowshypp 
& craft of the boochers xs., & to the ffellowshypp 
of the Cappers, ijs., and to the ffellowshypp of 
the wevars ijs. and to the ffellowshypp of sherman 
& tailors ijs., & to the ffellowshypp of the smyths 
ijs., to the intent that all the saide ffellowshyppes 
shall sett me to the Chvrche. 

Item, my wyll ys that all sweche standdordes 
as are now Remaynyng at the Boolryng shall 
Remaine & stande as standerdes in the saide 
hous, and not to be remeved, that ys to saye, 
all the glasse abowt the house, all the seelynges 
of boordes & wainskottes in the hall & the parlour, 
all benchys in the saide house and iij paire of 
bedstydes, and the tenant that shall take the 
saide house, and fyndyng all swche standerdes 
ther shall be bownde to manten them, and so to 
eave them. 

Item, my wyll ys that Sybble, my wyff, have 
& injoye my lease of my grownde Called Lettle 
Canoxe, lyeng in the paryshe of Stonley, dwryng 
the yeres ther expressed in the saide lease, and 
she to make an obbett yerlye for me in the 
Trynytie chvrche dwryng the saide yeres, bestow- 
yng vppon the saide obbett vjs. viijd. or more 
as she shall thynk good. 

Item, yf the saide Sybble, my wyff, do dye 
before the saide yeres expressyd in the saide 


leasse to be expired or endyd, then my wyll ys 
that John Smythe of Styechell shall have and 
injoye the Rest of the saide yeres, payeng xxtis. 
yerlye dwryng the saide yeres to George Crosbye, 
my godsone, 

Mary Dormer Harris. 


THE ANCESTRY OF E. A. FREEMAN, 
HISTORIAN, 


In Dean Stephens’s ‘ Life and Letters of 
Edward A, Freeman’ occurs this passage 
concerning the ancestry of the historian :— 

“His grandfather, Mr. Joseph Freeman, of 
Pedmore Hall, near Birmingham, had been a 
wealthy man, but his will being disputed, a con- 
siderable part of the fortune which would have 
come to the eldest son John, and his two brothers 
Keelinge and Joseph, was swallowed up in a 
long lawsuit. Referring in one of his letters 
to this event, EK. A. Freeman remarks, ‘ Brougham 
was counsel for my father, which some say was 
the reason why his enemies gained their suit.’ ”’ 

This statement, as also the extract from: 
the historian’s letter, is not altogether: 
correct. Before he was eighteen months old 
Freeman lost both his parents ; so probably 
the true facts concerning his ancestry were 
unknown to him, as they were to his bio- 
grapher. They are as follows :— 

Joseph Freeman of Pedmore Hall, above: 
referred to, was the natural son of John 
Keelinge of Summerhill in the parish of 
Kingswinford, by his housekeeper, Mary 
Dovey. There were two other natural 
children: Eleanor, who married first, in 
1777, Stephen Faulkner, and secondly, in 
1794, ‘Thomas Watkins; and Nancy, who 
also married twice—first, in 1781, William. 
Stokes, and secondly, in 1786, William 
Smith Stokes. These three children were 
all born in the lifetime of John Keelinge’s 
wife Anne, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Hodgetts. and widow of a Mr. Stevens. He 
married her at Kemberton, 18 Dec., 1744, 
but her marriage was a very unhappy one, 
and she was buried at Kingswinford, 3 May, 
1766; and letters of administration were 
granted by P.C.C. to her sister, Elizabeth 
Nott, on 14 July, 1766. 

After Mrs. Anne Keelinge’s death John 
Keelinge married Mary Dovey, but at what 
church or when I know not; nor have I 


been able to ascertain why these three 
children were named Freeman and not 
Dovey, 

John Keelinge was an attorney, and 
steward to Lord Dudley and Ward. He 
died enormously rich, but a good deal of 
his wealth was acquired dishonestly, and 
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he was known locally as ‘‘ the wicked John 
Keelinge.”” He was baptized at Kingswin- 
ford on 18 July, 1713, and died 17 Oct.. 
1783, and was buried at Kingswinford on 
25 Oct. His will, which is dated 16 Oct., 
1783 (the day before his death), is a very 
long one, and it was proved in P.C.C. on 
25 Nov., 1783, by his nephews, Thomas 
Dudley, Esq., and the Rev. John Dudley, 
his executors (570, Cornwallis). 

Part of the will runs as follows :— 

“T give to my wife Mrs. Mary Keelinge for 

her life, or until my undutiful son Joseph Freeman 
shall marry, my mansion and lands at Summerhill 
and Ashwood in the parish of Kingswinford, 
and now in my own possession, and also an 
annuity of 2001. issuing out of the rents of my 
estates in Pedmore and the New Park in Dudley. 
And after her decease, or until my said undutiful 
son Joseph Freeman (for he is my son, and I 
brought him up and educated him) shall marry 
any other woman than a daughter of Jonathan 
Green of Dudley, glassmaker, I give him six 
shillings a week. And when he marries any 
other woman than a daughter of Jonathan Green, 
then I give the said mansion house and lands to 
the said Joseph Freeman and his heirs.” 
He gave certain other manors and lands and 
the residue of his estate to his trustees, 
upon trust to convey the same to the eldest 
son of Joseph Freeman and his heirs at the 
age of 25 years. 

The upshot was that some of the bequests 
in John Keelinge’s will were believed to be 
illegal, and the will was disputed by John 
Keelinge’s four sisters or their representa- 
tives. A Chancery suit was commenced 
in 1784 by Thomas Dudley and John 
Dudley against John Homer and others, to 
establish the will of the testator; and a 
second suit was instituted in Trinity Term, 
1819, by Thomas Dudley and others against 
Joseph Freeman and others, to upset the 
devise to the eldest son of Joseph Freeman 
at 25. Judgment was given in this second 
suit by the Lord Chancellor on 10 Dec., 
1823, in favour of the plaintiffs; he held 
that the devise of Keelinge’s residuary 
estates to the eldest son of Joseph Freeman 
at his age of 25 years was too remote and 


void, and that such estates vested in the? 


testator’s sisters and their representatives. 
These, however, in January, 1824, to end the 
litigation, agreed to pay John Freeman 
(Joseph’s eldest son) 20,000/., and also his 
costs in the suit. 

Joseph Freeman did not marry the 
daughter of Jonathan Green, but he married 
Emmette, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Pettener, and so inherited the Summerhill 
estate; but he died in July, 1822, whilst 
the Chancery suit was in progress, 


Mary Keelinge (John Keelinge’s widow), 
by her will, dated 16 May, 1800, and proved 
in P.C.C, 2 May, 1801 (319 Abercrombie), 
left to her son Joseph Freeman of Pedmore, 
gent., twenty guineas for mourning, and 
the residue of her estate to her daughters, 
Nancy Stokes and Eleanor Watkins. 

I can carry the historian’s ancestry back 
for two more generations. John Keelinge’s 
father was Richard Keelinge of Summerhill, 
and of Pedmore Hall, which he purchased 
22 Oct., 1745. This Richard Keelinge was 
baptized at Sedgley, 5 Nov., 1688; married 
at Pattingham, 23 Sept., 1710, Patience, 
daughter of John Hodgetts of Shutt End ; 
and was buried at Kingswinford, 6 June, 
1766, aged 77 years. His willis dated 20 May, 
1766, and was proved in P.C.C. 10 Feb., 
1767, by his son and sole executor, John 
Keelinge (60 Legard). 

Richard Keelinge was the second son of 
William Keelinge of Sedgley, gent., who 
married at Sedgley, 29 May, 1683, Eleanor, 
daughter of William Gibbons of Ettingsall, 
in the parish of Sedgley, and was buried 
at Sedgley, 19 Feb., 1702/3. His will, 
dated 13 June, 1702, was proved at Lich- 
field, 5 June, 1703. 

I have full abstracts of all these wills and 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11 S.i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii, 22, 222, 
421; iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 
284.) 

SOLDIERS (continued). 
Shrewsbury.—On the London Road, at 
the entrance to the town where the Abbey 

Foregate ends, stands “the largest Doric 

pillar in the world.” It was erected in 1816 

from designs by a local architect to com- 

memorate the military achievements of 
the first Viscount Hill. It is 132 ft. high, 
and on the summit is placed a colossal 
statue of the Peninsular general. The 
baleony is reached by a flight of 172 steps 
in the interior of the column, and at the 
base are four couchant lions. The statue 
was damaged by lightning in 1909. It 
contains the following inscriptions :— 
SOUTH SIDE. 
Civisvo Rolando 
Domino Baroni Hill ab Almarez et Hawkstone 
Popvlares civs ex agro atqve Mvnicipio Salopensi 
Colvmnam hancce evm 
Statva P.C. 
A,S. MDCCCXVI. 
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Is in re Militari qvemadmodvm se gesserit 
Testes sint Lvsitania Hispania Gallia Narbonen- 
sis ac Belgica 
Artvrivs dux a Wellington 
Sociorym et qvidem Hostivm exercitvs. 


NORTH SIDE. 

To Lieutenant-General Rowland Lord Hill 
Baron Hill of Almarez and Hawkstone, G.C.B. 
Not more distinguished for his skill and courage in 
the field, 
during the arduous Campaigns in Spain and 
Portugal, 
the South of France, and the memorable plains of 
Waterloo 
than for his benevolent and paternal care 
in providing for the™comforts and supplying the 
necessities 
of his victorious countrymen, 
and for that humanity and generosity 
which their vanquished foes experienced and 
acknowledged : 
the inhabitants of the town and county of Salop 
have erected this column and statue 
as a memorial of their respect and gratitude to an 
illustrious 
contemporary, 
and an incitement to emulation in the heroes and 
patriots of future ages, 

A.D, MDCCCXVI. 

(See 11 S. i. 411.) 

Westerham, Kent.—On 2 Jan., 1911, 
Lord Roberts unveiled a bronze statue of 
General Wolfe on the village green. The 
statue, which stands 7ft. 9in. high, is 
placed on a pedestal of Portland stone. 
The sculptor is Mr. F. Derwent Wood, 
A.R.A., who has represented Wolfe with 
sword raised aloft as leading his men to the 
capture of the Heights of Abraham. The 
pedestal is thus inscribed :— 

Major-General 
James Wolfe. 
Born at 
Westerham, 

2 Jan: 
1727. 

Died at the 
Battle of Quebec, 
13 Sept: 
1759. 

A pillar to the memory of Wolfe also 
stands in the grounds of Squerreys Court, 
Westerham. 

In the church is a cenotaph bearing the 
following inscription :— 


James 
Son of Colonel Edward Wolfe and 
Henrietta, his wife 
was born in this parish Jan!: 2nd 
MDCCXXVII. 
and died in America September 13th 
MDCCLIX. 
Conqueror of Quebec. 
Whilst George in sorrow bows his laurel’d head 
And bids the artist grace the soldier dead, 
We raise no sculptured trophy to thy name, 
Brave youth, the fairest in the list of fame. 


Proud of thy birth, we boast the auspicious year ; 
Struck with thy fall, we shed a general tear ; 
With humble grief inscribe our heartless stone, 
And from thy matchless honour date our own. 
Decus nostrum. 

The monument to the memory of General 
Wolfe in this church was erected 5 April, 
1760. The expense was defrayed by the 
subscription of the following gentlemen : 
Ranulph Manning, John Cosyne, Ralph 
Manning, John Bodicote, Thos. Ellison, 
Jonathan Chilwell, Pendock Price, George 
Lewis, Vicar. . 

A memorial window was unveiled in the 
church in November, 1909, by Mr. A. G. 
Wolfe-Aylward, a descendant of General 
Wolfe. 

On the spot where Wolfe fell near Quebec 
a plain stone shaft, surmounted by a sword 
and helmet, was erected many years ago. 
It is inscribed: ‘‘ Wolfe died here, vic- 
torious, 13th September, 1759.” There is 
now on foot a movement to erect a more 
pretentious memorial on the site. 

Wolfe was buried in the crypt of St. Al- 

hege Church, Greenwich, on 20 Nov., 
1759. In 1908, on the anniversary of his 
burial, the late General Sir George White 
unveiled a tablet over his grave. There is 
a stained-glass window to his memory in 
the north wall of the church. 

(See 11 S. ii. 165.) 

Lickey, Worcestershire.—On the Lickey 
Hills is a tall monument built in the shape 
of an obelisk. It bears the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

* Erected by the Worcestershire Regiment of 
Yeomanry Cavalry to mark their lasting gratitude 
to the honoured memory of their beloved and 
lamented Colonel Commandant, and by the 
County at large to commemorate the disinterested, 
solid, and efficient public services, and to com- 
mend to imitation the exemplary private virtues, 
of Other Archer, Sixth Earl of Plymouth. 

‘** The first stone was laid by William Henry, 
Lord Lyttelton, Lord Lieutenant of the County, 
on the 15th day of May, MpcCCXXXIv.” 

Carmarthen.—Here is a statue of General 
Sir William Nott, of Indian fame. The 
following terse inscription appears in large 
letters on the massive pedestal :— 

NOTT 
Born 20th January 1792. 
Died 17th January 1846. 

Cromwell is represented by statues at 
Manchester, St. Ives, and Warrington. 

Manchester.—That at the end of Victoria 
Street, near the Victoria and Exchange 
stations, is a fine characteristic piece of 
work. It was presented to the town in 
1875 by Mrs. Elizabeth Salisbury Hey- 
wood, The figure is erected on a rough 


St. Ives, Hunts.—A statue of Cromwell 
was erected in the Market-Place in 1901. 
It was unveiled by Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice on 23 Oct. The sculptor was Mr. 

- W. Pomeroy, who has _ represented 
Cromwell in the dress of a yeoman farmer 
of the period. He wears a broad-brimmed, 
high-crowned hat, bandolier, and sword, 
and under his right arm carries a Bible. 


Warrington.—A cast-iron statue of Crom- 
well was aie age to the town by Mr- 
Frederick Monks, and erected in front of 
the Old Academy in 1899, the tercentenary 
of the Protector’s birth. It was cast, from 
the design of John Bell executed in 1862, 
by the local firm of Monks, Hall & Co., 
and was for some time exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace. At the foot of the statue 
is ‘““O. Cromwell” in autograph facsimile. 
Cromwell is represented standing erect, bare- 
headed, with long, flowing cloak thrown 
back over his shoulders. In his left arm 
he clasps a Bible and naked sword, and 
points downwards with his right hand. 


My thanks are due to THE RicuT Hon. 
G. W. E. Russert, Mr. J. G. BRApDForD, 
ee A. RHODES, and others for much valued 
1elp. 

May I again appeal for references to 
statues and memorials which may _ be 
considered to lie outside the beaten track ? 

Joun PAGr. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Boptry’s SMALLEST MS.: aA ReEric oF 
JEREMIAH RicH.—For over two and a half 
centuries the Bodleian Library has contained 
a very small MS., written in almost illegibly 
minute shorthand, numbered 30511, and 
described in Mr. Falconer Madan’s ‘ Sum- 
mary Catalogue * (1905), v. 822, as :— 

“Tn English, on paper: written in the 17th 
cent. (?): fin.x fin., 27 leaves: binding, 
black leather with silver corners and centre 
pieces, attached to a chain (late 17th cent. ?): 
in a red leather box 33x 23x Zin. A shorthand 
volume, believed to contain English prayers. 
The smallest MS. in the Library.” 

From before 1674 all clue to the origin 
and contents of this tiny treasure (which, 
it may be noted, is chained) had been lost. 
and although it has for a long time been on 
exhibition in one of the library show-cases, 
it has only quite recently been identified. 
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a small poster advertising his ‘‘ Semigraphy.”’ 
and puffing the author’s qualifications as 
the exponent of the system. A specimen 
of this poster, which is no doubt the only 
one extant, is preserved in the Bagford 
Collection, and this was reproduced at 
p- 57 of ‘Jeremiah Rich: Semigrapher of 
the Commonwealth,’ 1911, by Mr. Alex. T. 
Wright. In this poster Rich boasts that 
he could write so small that his pen could 
be scarcely seen to move, and he asserts 
that he 

*‘ wrote a Sermon in little more then the Two and 
thirtieth part of a sheet of Paper, in a Book 
containing the breadth of a single penny, being 
now shown in the Public Library in Oxford, 
which is a Mystery to the World and was never 
done by any but himself, since the use of the Pen 
was known.” 

Examination of the curious and interesting 
book in the Bodleian Library by the light 
of the republished poster has at last estab- 
lished again the identity of this example of 
Jeremiah Rich’s penmanship. 

There was apparently another somewhat 
similar little MS., which is, perhaps, still 
in existence, and may yet be identified by 
your readers. William Leybourn, writing 
in 1690 from a memory liable to lapses 
and lacune, states in his ‘ Pleasure with 
Profit ’ (at p. 28 of the ‘ Mechanical Recrea- 
tions’ section) that Rich took down a 
sermon delivered before Charles IT. at White- 
hall by a bishop, that he read it to the 
bishop (who testified to its accuracy), and 
that the bishop requested him to present 2 
specimen of his art to the King. Thereupon 
Rich 
‘“‘ wrote the same Sermon in a little Book of Six 
Leaves of Fine Paper, and had it bound in Crimson 
Sarcenet, with Silver Clasps and Corners upon 
the Cover; all which Book and Cover was less 
than the nail of his little Finger; which Book 
he afterwards presented to the King.” 

Charles may not have attached exceptional 
importance to a bishop’s sermon, even In &@ 
form illegible to him; but among those 
about him there may well have been one 
who eared for curiosities, and, as — this 
one may yet be carefully preserved. 

A. T. W. 


Foucault’s in- 
genious invention of an apparatus by which 
he proved the earth’s rotation around its 
axis, called a “ gyroscope,’ now commonly 
used for navigation instead of a_ ship's 
magnetic compass, is sometimes also de- 
scribed by the synonymous and more 


11 8.VI. Nov. 2, 1912.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 
| granite pedestal, and represents the Parlia-| Shortly after 1654 Jeremiah Rich issued 
mentarian generalstanding erect, bareheaded, 
with right hand resting upon his sword, and 
left hand outstretched. | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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significant name of a ‘“ geotroposcope.” It 
may be worth while to record this scientific 
term, to be included among the future 
additions to the ‘ N.E.D.’ H. K. 


HEINE AND THE JAPANESE.—From The 
Jewish Tribune (Portland, Oregon) I extract 
the following. Writing in 1854, Heine tells 
us that about twelve years previously (viz.. 
in 1842, in his forty-second year) he was 
introduced to a Dr. Buerger, who had given 
a young Jap instruction in German. This 
gentleman saw Heine’s poems (which he 
had translated into Japanese) through a 
first edition in Nagasaki. This was the 
first European book ever translated into 
Japanese, though Goethe relates that his 
‘Sorrows of Werther’ was painted on glass 
by the Chinese. A review of the ‘ Lieder’ 
was published in The Calcutta Review at 
the time. M. L. R. BREsLAR. 


“WHEN, DEAREST, I BUT THINK OF 
THEE’: SONG By SUCKLING OR BY FELIL- 


THAM.—The song beginning as above is 


attributed to Sir John Suckling, eg., in}, 


‘The Poems, Plays and Other Remains of 
Sir John Suckling,’ a new edition, edited 
by W. C. Hazlitt, 1874, i. 96 (1892 edition, 
p. 74), and in A. Hamilton Thompson’s 
edition of Suckling’s ‘ Works,’ 1910, p. 67. 

Allibone in his ‘ Dictionary of English 
Literature,’ writing of Suckling, says that 
his song ‘‘ When, dearest, I but think of 
thee,” is among his best compositions. 
It is given in such other editions of Suckling 
as I have examined. Yet the song, with 
a few small differences, appears as No. xxxii. 
of ‘ Lusoria,’ 1661, by Owen Felltham, 
published with the eighth edition of his 
‘ Resolves, Divine, Moral, Political,’ 1661. 

At the head of the song is the following 
note :— 

“The ensuing Copy the late Printer hath been 
pleased to honour, by mistaking it among those 
of the most ingenious and too early lost, Sir John 
Suckling.” 

The ninth edition, 1670, has the same note, 
which appears also in the Table. 

In the eleventh edition, 1696, the note 
appears at the head of the song, while in 
the Table we read :— 

“A Copy of a Song by mistake publish’d 
among those of Sir John Suckling.” 

The small differences are :— 
Suckling (1874). Felltham (1661). 
. 8, borrowed ,....spreading. 
L. 14, subsist...... consist. 


L. 20, promont,....palace, 


Besides these, there are differences in 
spelling, the only important one of which 
is in 1. 22, where the above Suckling version 
has ‘‘O” for the preferable “ Oh.” 


Mr. Thompson has a note in his edition 
of Suckling giving a quotation for “ pro- 
mont,’ which is to be found in Nares’s 
‘ Dictionary.’ 

Felltham died in 1668, Suckling probably in 
1642, according to the account of him in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ where 
the writer, Mr. Thomas Seccombe, speaks 
of Hazlitt’s edition of his works (1874) as 
‘the standard edition.” He says nothing 
about any doubt as to the authorship of 
‘““When, dearest, I but think of thee,” 
although he takes exception to the appear- 
ance among Suckling’s poems of ‘ Canti- 
lena’ and ‘*‘I am confirm’d a woman can ” 
(i. 102, 106, of the 1874 edition). The 
latter poem was inserted on the strength of 
a note by A. D. (? Alexander Dyce) in 
‘N. & Q.’ (1 S. i. 72), where the evidence 
given is very weak indeed. 

The song “‘ When, dearest,” &c., appears 
in 

‘* The Last Remains of S'JohnSuckling. Being 
a Full Collection Of all his Poems and Letters 
which have been so long expected, and never till 
now Published....London: Printed for Humphrey 
Moseley at the Prince’s Arms in St. Pauls Church- 
yard, 1659.” 

Probably ‘“‘ the late Printer” referred to 
by Felltham means Humphrey Moseley, 
who gives a preface, signed H. M., headed 
‘The Stationer to the Reader.’ In it he 
says :— 

“These elegant and florid Pieces of his Fancie 
were preserved in the custody of his truly honor- 
able and vertuous Sister, with whose free per- 
mission they were transcribed, and now published 
exactly according to the Originals.” 


He then protests against any doubt as to 
the authorship. 

It appears that within two years Owen 
Felltham published his claim to be the 
author of ‘‘ When, dearest,” &e. 

The following is an example of Felltham’s 
verse Lusoria,’ xxxiv.) :— 

Upon a rare Voice. 

When I but hear her sing, I fare 

Like one that raised, holds his ear 
To some bright star in the supremest Round ; 

Through which, besides the light that’s seen 

There may be heard, from Heaven within, 
The rests of Anthems, that the Angels sound. 


For the titles, dates, and _prefatory 
matter of the early editions of Suckling see 
Hazlitt’s 1874 edition, i. lxix—lxxxiv. 

PIERPOINT, 
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‘* SET UP MY (HIS) REST.”’ (See 10S. vi. 509 3 
vii. 53, 175.)—This expression, undoubtedly, 
was taken from the game of primero. See, 
(among other works) John Minsheu’s ‘ Plea- | 
sant and Delightful Dialogues in Spanish | 
and English’ (1599), where in the dialogue 
upon Primero ‘‘R” says, ‘‘See here my 
rest, let every one be in,” and “‘O”’ says, 
‘““T set my rest.”” There are mistakes in 
some of the answers to the query, apparently 
from the writers not understanding how 
the game was played. Each player put a 
stake into the pool, and part of his hand of 
cards was dealt to him. He then decided 
whether he would remain in the pool by 
adding another and larger stake, which was 
called “setting his rest,’’ the last word 
thereof generally applying to the stake. 
The remainder of the hand was then 
dealt before the vying or betting com- 
menced. It is obvious that the term 
“rest ’? was derived from the break in the 
dealing, during which the money was staked ; 
and when the method of the game is under- 
stood, it is very easy to apply the different 
meanings of the writers in using the above 
expression. 

Primero is a very interesting game, and 
very old, and there are scores and scores of 
allusions to it in old writers; but it is not 
described in any of the books of games. 

J. S. McTrar. 

6, Arthur Chambers, Belfast. 


Tripos : Tripos VERSES. (See 108. iv. 124, 
172, 292.)—It is interesting to notice that 
a contributor to The Gentleman's Magazine 
for January, 1795 (vol. Ixv.), attempted to 
solve the problem of the origin of this term 
in a letter headed ‘ Ambiguous Expressions 
of Cambridge Elucidated,’ and the following 
extract may prove a side-light on the solu- 
tions already furnished :— 

“Perhaps it arose contemporary with the 
Oxonian celebrated ‘ Terre Filius,’ which was 
abolished on account of its abusive and licentious 
tendency. The last writer of ‘Terre Filius’ 
gives this description of it, in the first number of 
a work periodically published under that title :— 


“<Tt has, till of late (says he), been a custom 
from time immemorial for one of our family to 
mount the rostrum at Oxford, at certain seasons, 
and divert an innumerable crowd of spectators 
who flocked thither to hear him from all parts, 
with a merry oration in the Fescennine manner, 
interspersed with secret history, raillery and 
sarcasm as the occasions of the times supplied 
him with matter.’ 

_ “Now the Cambridge ‘Tripos’ was, probably, 
in old times delivered like the ‘ Terre: Filius’ 
from a tripod or three-legged stool, or rostrum, 


in humble imitation of the Delphic oracle. That 


it is of great antiquity cannot be doubted, and 
that, in the year 1626, it very much resembled 
the ‘Terre Filius, as above described, will 
appear manifest from the Cambridge statute, 
‘ De tollendis ineptiis in publicis disputationibus,’ 
enacted, at that time, in order to repress the 
encreasing asperity and impertinence of these 
annual productions.” 


The letter is signed ‘‘ A Cantab.” 
* ROBBINS. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Sir JoHN TREGONWELL’S SECOND WIFE: 
GEORGE MartTEN, GEORGE MARTYNE, AND 
JAMES MARTEN, WINCHESTER SCHOLARS.— 
The ‘D.N.B.,’ following the pedigree in 
Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset’ (3rd ed.), 1. 161, says 
that Sir John Tregonwell married secondly 
Elizabeth Bruce, and that this lady was 
buried 17 Jan., 1581/2. However, Dom 
Bede Camm, in a note on p. 237 of vol. ii. 
of his ‘ Lives of the English Martyrs,’ says 
that she was by birth a New. She was 
certainly the widow of one Marten, though 
this is not noted in any printed pedi 5O 
far as I am aware. Her eldest son, George 
Marten, was the betrayer of Blessed Thomas 
Sherwood, whose arrest was doubtless the 
occasion of Lady Tregonwell’s house being 
twice searched in 1577 and 1580. By 5 Aug.., 
1580, she had entered into bonds of one 
thousand marks for the repair of herself 
and the rest of her family to their parish 
church to hear divine service according to 
her Majesty’s laws; but in 1585 another 
son of hers, James Marten, was @ recusant, 
and apparently subsisting on a voluntary 
allowance made by his mother (Dasent, 
‘Acts of the Privy Council,’ ix. and xii. ; 
‘Cal. S. P. Dom., 1581-90,’ p. 283). 

One George Martyne entered Winchester 
College in 1548 from Sutton, aged 12, and 
became a Scholar of New College, Oxford, 
in 1554. 

In 1549 one George Martyne entered Win- 
chester College from Stroton (Stratton), 
Bristol diocese, aged 12 and one Christ opher 
Martyne, from the same place, aged 13, 
These would seem to have been brothers. 

One James Marten entered Winchester 
College in 1553, aged 14, from Athelhampton, 
and was Fellow of New College 1558-9, 
removed for non-residence. See Kirby’s 
‘ Winchester Scholars,’ pp. 128, 129, 131. 
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Can any one of these be identified as a 
son of Lady Tregonwell ? Who was her 
first husband, and what was her parentage ? 
When did she die ? 

Her son Thomas Tregonwell of Milton 
Abbas, Dorset, married an Anna Martyn of 
Devonshire, who was probably a relative of 
her first husband, though the printed pedi- 
grees do not show in what degree. 

JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


oF PUBLICATION WANTED.—What 
was the date of the-following ?— 

“The New Wonderful Magazine, Consisting of a 
Carefully Selected Collection of Remarkable Trials, 
Biographies of Wonderful or _ Extraordinary 
Characters, etc. In 2 volumes. London: H. 
Davidson, Peter’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, on the 
South Side of St. Paul’s.” 

Mary A, Fett, Librarian. 

Philadelphia City Institute Free Library. 


Fretpinc’s Parson ‘THwackum. — The 
Rev. Richard Hele, Canon of Salisbury and 
Master of the Choir School, is said by Hoare 
(who gives a brief biography of him in the 
Addenda to ‘ Modern Wiltshire ’) to have been 
the original of the pedagogue Thwackum 
in Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones.’ I should be 
much obliged for any further references 
about him or his brother Henry, a doctor 
in Salisbury (whose only daughter married 
Thomas Phipps of Westbury), especially 
as to their parentage or family. Have any 
of the other characters in ‘Tom Jones’ 
been similarly identified ? bP, 


THE CINNABAR MoTtH AND RAGwort.— 
Information is desired of the various plants, 
other than ragwort and coltsfoot, on which 
the cinnabar moth feeds. 

Does it feed on the flower or leaf, or both, 
of the plants it selects for food? Is the 
moth ever known to be a pest, destroying 
cultivated plants? Jf it be desired to 
introduce the moth as an immigrant into 
a locality where ragwort is thriving, how 
could the pup be obtained for the purpose ? 

M. Poote. 

Alsager, Cheshire. 


Way. the second edition 
of Murray’s ‘Guide to Hampshire,’ 1865, 
p. 192, is this statement :— 

“An ancient road passes near Crondale in 
the direction of Bagshot, worth notice on account 
of its name, which curiously perpetuates an 
old British word. It is known as ‘the Maulth 
Way,’ i.e. the sheep way, ‘ mollt’ being the Celtic 
equivalent which the Saxons banished, and 
which the Normans, acquiring it from their 


Gallicised neighbours, brought back to us in the 
The road in question is likely 


word ‘ mutton.’ 
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to have been used as a drift way, and a little 
south of Crondale connects at Well with the 
Harrow Way—a very ancient road. Another 
interesting point in connection with the Maulth 
Way is that it passes close to the spot on Crookham 
Common where a hoard of Merovingian gold 
coins was found in 1828.” 

IT should be glad to know if any other Maulth 
Ways are known. J. H. G. 


THE GARDNER PRINTS AND DRAWINGS OF 
OxLp Lonpon.—I shall be glad to learn the 
‘date and place of exhibition of a selection 
of these valuable topographical illustrations. 
A printed Catalogue before me gives a list 
of 349 prints and drawings, exhibited pre- 
sumably by some antiquarian society, and 
on the title-page it is announced that they 
have been selected ‘‘ by the kind permission 
of John E. Gardner, Esq.....from his 
valuable and highly interesting collection, 
and kindly lent by him for exhibition.” 
Although this copy of the Catalogue was 
formerly in their owner’s library, I am un- 
certain if it is complete. It is without covers 
or pagination, A to N, small quarto; Al 
title, a2 blank, a3 to N4 detailed list of the 
exhibits, classified by locality and under 
street- and place-names. Any information 
on this exhibition and Catalogue will be of 
the greatest interest to me. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

33, Sherriff Road, N.W. 


‘Essex Baru,” STRAND LANE.—Charles 
Knight in his ‘London’ (1851), after 
describing the Roman Bath which is still 
to be seen in Strand Lane, says of it :— 

‘* The proprietors, we are happy to say, rightly 
estimate its value, and have long ago caused 
another bath to be built and supplied from it ; 
and it is in the latter alone that persons are 
allowed to bathe.” 

The other bath here alluded to must be the 
Essex Bath. Edward Walford, however, in 
‘Old and New London,’ iii. 79, after quoting 
from Knight’s description of the Roman 
Bath, says: “‘ There is another bath-room 
on the right of the passage by which we 
entered, which is used as a plunging bath, 
and is open all the year round. This new 
bath, the proprietor tells us, ‘ was built by 
the Earl of Essex in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1588.’”" This bath was demo- 
lished in 1893 at the building, or rather re- 
building, of the Norfolk Hotel. There is, 
therefore, no doubt whatever that, up to 
1893, there were two baths; but so far I 
have been unable to find any mention of the 
so-called Essex Bath in the best-known 
histories of London. I am hoping that by 
inserting these memoranda in ‘N. & Q. 
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I may obtain from some reader help in 
verifying the statement as to the building 
of the Essex Bath in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. ALFRED S. Foorp. 


“ SaraFT.’’—What is the inner meaning 
of this word ? I find it used in ‘ An Irish 
Marriage ’ in The Saturday Review, 24 Aug., 
1912, to denote, as I believe, the eccle- 
siastically proper time for wedlock. A priest 
says to a parishioner: ‘‘ Hurry up, as there 
is only a week of Saraft. If Pat doesn’t 
get married before Shrove Tuesday, he’ll 
have to wait the whole seven weeks of Lent.” 

Sr. SwiTHIN. 


Witkie’s REPLICA OF HIS ‘ VILLAGE 
Pouitictans..— I hope some reader of 
‘N. & Q. may be able to inform me 
where this now is. One would suppose its 
travels must be known to many interested 
in such matters. Vek: 


E. HowLett on Buriat Customs.—The 
Academy of 8 July, 1893, xliv. 37, announces 
that Mr. England Howlett, who possesses 
immense collections of material gathered 
from all parts of Britain, is preparing a 
book “dealing with death and burial from 
the antiquarian and traditional point of 
view.”” May I ask whether this book was 
published ; and, if so, when and where ? 
If not, what has become of Mr. Howlett’s 
materials ? EMERITUS. 


‘THE STARS AND THE ANGELS.’—Who is 
the author of this book ? It was published 
in 1858. The author wrote ‘ Primeval Man 


Unveiled; or, The Anthropology of the 
Bible.’ My edition of the latter book is 
dated 1871. M.A.Oxon, 


{Halkett and Laing state that _‘ Primeval Man 
Unveiled’ was written by the Rev. James Gall. 
They do not mention ‘ The Stars and the Angels.’] 


NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON.—I have 
been told that Napoleon once met Wellington. 
If this is correct, where can I find an account 
of the meeting ? FLORICAN. 


Cuaim To A TiTLE.—If a man was invited 
to a Coronation by a title, could his heir 
claim that title ? CoLonisT. 


LAWRENCE or Nova Scort1a.—I should be 
obliged if I could be put in communication 
with the family of Major-General Charles 
Lawrence, Governor of Nova Scotia. He 


was born on 14 Dec., 1709, and died at 
Halifax on 19 Oct., 1760, in the exercise 
of this high office. 


They were Portsmouth 


! 
| 


people. His mother was a Harding of 
Southampton, and on both sides his ancestors 
had long rendered gallant service to England 
by sea and land. He was the third son of 
Lieut.-General John Lawrence. 

Davip Ross McCorp, M.A., K.C, 


Temple Grove, Montreal. 


‘Tur Bark,’ BY Davip FERGUSON. 
—In the Library of the British Museum 
there is a reprinted copy of 

“The Lady Bark, or New Upstart-Lady. In 
a very merry and pleasant Dialogue, Betwixt 
a Skipper, A New-Lady, A Young Scholar, And 
a Tapster-Lass ”’; n.d., post 8vo, 8 pp. 

The dialogue consists of 276 lines of rimed 


verse, and at the end: ‘‘ Finis. Be Da: 
Ferguson.’ Is anything known of the poem 
Cc. D. 


or the author ? 


WaLks. shall be grateful for 
any information or reference to any literature 
dealing with this subject. I refer to the 
Whitsuntide processions to church, mostly 
on Whitsun Tuesday. The custom was 
general in Bucks, Oxon, Wilts, Dorset, 
and various Western counties. I gather 
that these processions of friendly societies 
succeeded religious processions of earlier 
date. It was customary, some fifty years 
since, for the members to carry halberds, 
to which a small flag was attached, while 
each wore upon the hat (invariably a 
high one) a band, rosette, and appended 
ribbons of various colours. These festivals 
were considerably older than those adopted 
by the Odd Fellows, Foresters, and so on. 
The procession was always known as a 
“walk.” ENQUIRER. 


“YEOMAN”? v. “ GENTLEMAN.” — Robert 
Hervy of Westhall, co. Suffolk, yeoman, made 
his will in March, 1486/7, and it was proved 
at Norwich in February, 1488/9. He left 
one very small son, John, and two daughters. 
He willed that if certain things happened 
his tenements and lands were to be sold by 
his executors ‘‘ to a good trewe husbonde- 
man, but to no gentyllman.’’ What might 
his reason be for shutting out the gentle- 
man? Do the words quoted merely express 
his views on the land question, and show 
his desire to secure an owner resident in the 
parish, or could there be any other meaning 
in them? As it happened, the gentleman 
was not kept out, for the small boy John 
perversely became one. He is entered in 
the Suffolk Subsidy Return for 1524 as 
not being charged for his Suffolk lands 
because he was charged for his movables in 
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London among the Fellows of Lincoln’s Inn. 
I think he must be the John Hervy who 
was admitted to Line»ln’s Inn on 1 March, 
1508/9. His son George was entered in 
the Visitation of 1561 under Hervye of 
Oulton. S. H. A. H. 
[In 1885 the late Canon J. C. ATKINSON con- 
tributed to ‘N. &Q.’ (6S. xii. 363) a learned article 
on the position of the **husbandman” in early 


agriculture in England. For “ gentleman” see the 
discussion at 78. x. 383, 445; xi. 97, 173.] 


Replies. 


MURDER OF 
LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


(11 S. vi. 170, 258.) 


THE charges made against Mr, Charles 
Phillips with regard to his defence of Cour- 
voisier have all long since been thoroughly 
inquired into, and he has been proved 
to be free from blame. Catnach’s report 
of the trial, referred to by Mr, Prerpornt, 
is not reliable. Mr. Phillips challenged 
the accuracy of the newspaper reports 
of his speech, and denied that he said 
that ‘God alone knew who committed 
this crime.”’ Mr. Townsend in his ‘ Modern 
State Trials’ (1850), i. 244, deals with the 
whole subject, and what Mr. Phillips really 
said is given at p. 252. This is a well-worn 
subject amongst lawyers, and it would 
make this reply too long for me to quote 
what is there set out. Mr. Samuel Warren 
(the author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year’) in 
articles in Blackwood’s Magazine also deals 
with the subject, and these are reprinted 
in his ‘ Miscellanies’ (1855), ii. 1, article 
entitled ‘The Mystery of Murder and its 
Defence,’ while what Mr. Phillips actually 
said is again set out at p. 64. What passed 
between Mr. Phillips and Mr. Clarkson (the 
junior counsel for the defence) and the 
prisoner is set out at p. 27, and in Towns- 
end at p. 246. Mr. Pierpornt refers to 
the biography of Phillips in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
where there is this passage :— 

“It is said that, though fully aware of his 
client’s guilt, he pledged his word that he was 
innocent, and sought to fasten the crime on 
another.” 


These statements are both untrue, and both 
Townsend and Warren deal with them, 
and also with the charge that he improperly 
attacked the witnesses, 


What is really conclusive upon the subject 
is that Lord Chief Justice Tindal and Baron 
Parke (afterwards Lord Wensleydale), who 
tried the case, exculpated Mr. Phillips from 
all blame. See Townsend (p. 253) and 
Warren (pp. 61, 67, and 68). 

The statement that Mr. Phillips never 
appeared in any other criminal case is 
also incorrect. His name is constantly to 
be found: in cases in the Central Criminal 
Court Sessions reports up to the time of 
his ceasing to practise in 1842. 

In 1842 Mr. Phillips was made Commis- 
sioner of the Court of Bankruptcy at Liver- 
pool by the Lord Chancellor (Lyndhurst), 
but he is better known as Commissioner of 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court in London, 
to which office he was promoted in 1846, 
I think by another Lord Chancellor. 

Ts it likely that a judicial office would 
have been given to aman who had disgraced 
himself as counsel ? 

I wish to correct another mistake. Mr. 
Phillips was never the leader of the Central 
Criminal Court Bar. John Adolphus (the 
historian of the reign of George III.) was 
the leader of that Bar at the time when 
Mr. Phillips was practising there. 

In conclusion, I should like to refer to 
an article by Dr. Showell Rogers, which 
appeared in The Law Quarterly Review of 
July, 1899, entitled ‘The Ethies of Advo- 
cacy, afterwards reprinted as a pamphlet 
(Stevens & Sons); see pp. 20-21. I strongly 
recommend all persons who want to under- 
stand what are the duties of counsel to 
read that article. When Mr. Phillips con- 
ducted the defence on the first day of the 
trial, the stolen plate had not been dis- 
covered. When it was discovered, and 
the prisoner had confessed his guilt, ‘“ My 
position,” he asserts, with perfect truth, 
“at this moment was, I believe, without 
a parallel in the annals of the profession.” 

Harry B, 

Inner ‘lemple. 


It is not my wish to renew an old con- 
troversy on which nothing fresh remains 
to be said; but, as Mr. Prerpornt has 
recalled the attacks made on Charles Phillips 
relative to the Courvoisier case, it is only 
fair to observe that Mr. Phillips published 
what Zhe Times pronounced to be “ the 
very complete justification of his conduct.” 
A full account of the murder and trial will 
be found in Warren's * Miscellanics,’ ii. 1. 
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Phillips had a horror of wasps, which 
would sometimes find their way into the 
Bankruptey Court at Liverpool. When 
sitting on the bench there, he would defend 
himself against these little beasts with a 
battledore, in spite of the expostulations of 
his servant, who reprobated such behaviour 
as lacking in dignity. 

It was Charles Phillips who, on detecting 
a witness kissing his thumb instead of the 
book, roared out :— 

* What do you mean, sir, kissing your thumb 
instead of the book 2? Kiss the book at once, sir. 
You may deceive your God, but you won't 
deceive me.” 

Phillips recorded it as his experience, first 
in criminal trials, and then as Commissioner 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, that men 
are less agitated when their life is at stake 
than when the matter concerned is a 5/. note. 
He died at his house in Gordon Square (not 
Golden Square, as the *‘ D.N.B.’ states) in 
1859. H.-P. 


There is a trifling inaccuracy in Co. Prer - 
POINT’S communication. Charles Phillips 
was appointed a Commissioner of the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Court, which was a tribunal 
distinct from the Court of Bankruptcy. 

Wm. Douctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


PaGaNn Customs AND (11 8. 
vi. 250)-—A full account of the Roman 
priestly colleges will be found in Marquardt 
and Mommsen’s ‘ Rémische Alterthiimer,’ 
second edition, vi. 235-481. The time 
referred to is that of the Republic. 

T. RuNER. 


RicHARD CROMWELL AT CHESHUNT (11 8. 
vi. 250)—Is not E. F. W. thinking of 
Bulwer Lytton’s novel ‘ Devereux,’ in which 
the hero is represented as meeting with R. 
Cromwell, though not exactly under the 
same circumstances ? Devereux, riding to 
London, stops a pony carriage which was 
running away, and the old gentleman who 
was driving it invites him to his house, 
which, he explains, was but a temporary 
abode, his real home being at Cheshunt. 

On his leaving, his host gave him a paper 
which he was not to open till he should have 
proceeded two miles on his journey. On 
reading this, he discovered that he had been 
the guest of Richard Cromwell. 

L. H. ‘Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


The incident referred to by EK. F. W. 
occurs in Lytton’s novel ‘ Devereux,’ Book 
III. chap. iv. M. A. M. MacatistTer. 


INFANTA ISABELLA CLARA EUGENIA (11 8. 
vi. 190, 272)—Of Austria, daughter of 
Philip I., King of Spain, and Elizabeth 
of France; married in 1598 Albert, son of 
the Emperor Maximilian II. She governed 
Flanders by herself after his death in 1621, 
and died in 1633 universally beloved (v. 
Feller, ‘ Dict. Historique,’ xi. 102). 

No doubt the above is the person repre- 
sented by the miniature referred to by 


the querist. There are several pictures 
of her at the Antwerp Musée, and a 


notable one by Rubens. She and_ her 
husband were great benefactors to the 
exiled English Catholics who sought refuge 
in Flanders at that time, and their memory 
is cherished at Downside, the community 
and school there having received many 
benefits from them when they were founded 
at Douai in Flanders in 1605. 
H. W. M. 


Downside Abbey, near Bath. 


EARTH-EATING (11 8, vi. 290).—Geophagy 
is common in several islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. Edible earth can be found 
for sale in the pasars (markets) of Java, 
of Palembang, Benkoolen, the Padang 
Highlands and the Batak regions in Suma- 
tra. It consists of a yellowish or reddish- 
brown, less frequently of a whitish or 
greyish kind of bituminous clay called 
ampo. Contrary to popular belief, it does 
not seem to contain organic matter. Its 
insipid taste never recommended it to my 
palate when sampling it on different occa- 
sions in different parts of Java and Sumatra ; 
but “de gustibus non est disputandum,” 
and, sprinkling it with salt after roasting or 
frying it with cocoanut-oil, many natives 
consider it quite a delicacy. Besides in 
Java and Sumatra, the ‘ Encyclopaedie van 
Nederlandsch Indié’* mentions its use in 
Soombawa, New Guinea, Haruku, Saparua, 
Nusa Laut, and among the Dayaks of 
Borneo. Women in delicate health eat 
sometimes ampo because it is supposed to 
benefit their babies yet unborn; excessive 
indulgence, according to Dr. C. L. van der 
Burg (‘De Geneesheer in Nederlandsch 
Indié’), results in constipation and other 
ills. For further particulars the communica- 
tions of the Dutch Missionary Society (xxv.) 
may be consulted; also G. A. Wilken 


(‘ Handleiding voor de vergelijkende Volken 
kunde van Nederlandsch Indié,’ edited by 
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C. M. Pleyte) and J. J. Altheer in the ‘ Natuur- 

kundig Tijdschrift van Nederlandsch Indié ’ 

(xi. and xiii.), as quoted in the * Ene. v. N. I.’ 
J. F. ScHELTEMA. 


This is not an uncommon practice, I 
believe, among savage races when men are 
obliged to go without food for a long time, 
as on hunting expeditions when there is a 
lack of game. It is usually some form of 
clay which is swallowed. It allays the 
gnawing pangs of hunger by causing a 
secretion of the gastric juice, but is, of 
course, absolutely useless as food. Others 
arrive at a similar result by tying boards 
by bands round the body, so as to compress 
the walls of the stomach. 

J. FosteR PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


The habit is common in the Sudan. It 
has been suggested that sometimes there is 
iron in the soil, which has been useful as a 
tonic, but for the most part the habit is 
harmful. A good paper on the subject 
has been written by Dr. Christopherson : 
address, The Hospital, Khartoum, Sudan. 

GEORGE WHERRY. 

Cambridge. 


ACCORDING TO CocKER”’ (11 vi. 90, 
176, 236)—In ‘A Catalogue of English 
Heads,’ by Joseph Ames, 1748, p. 50, are 
cited two portraits of Edward Cocker, both 
by R. Gaywood. With the second are these 
lines :— 

Behold rare Cocker’s Life resembling Shade, 
Whom Envy’s Clouds have more illustrious made ; 
Whose Pen and Graver have display’d his Name, 
With Virtuoso’s, in the Book of Fame. 

On p. 92, concerning Humphrey Johnson, 

writing-master, we read :— 

Hodder and Cocker, in their Times, did well, 

But Johnson’s newer Thoughts do now excel. 

What, unimprov’d, from antient Rules they 
taught, 

Is by his Judgment to Perfection brought. 

On p. 83 (repeated p. 88) are six lines in 
praise of James Hodder, writing-master, 
in_ which, however, neither Cocker nor 
Johnson is mentioned. 

For other verses concerning Cocker see 
Allibone’s ‘ —— of English Litera- 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


ture.’ 

_ Samuet Fave (11 S. vi. 129).—If there 
is any likelihood that the above-named was 
a kinsman of Capt. Samuel Favell of the 
61st Regiment, the school friend of Charles 
Lamb, the F of ‘Christ’s Hosptali 
Five and Thirty Years Ago,’ and the W—— 
of * Poor Relations,’ who fell at the battle 


of Salamanca and is commemorated on a 
tablet in Great St. Andrew’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, I would suggest an application to the 
representatives of the firm of Messrs. Favell 
& Ellis, St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 
Epwark BENSLY. 


IN Piace-NaMEs (11 8. vi. 
191, 218, 297).—The suggestion made at the 
last reference is of particular significance, 
because its lamented author was always 
averse from explaining place-names_ by 
means of proper names when a common- 
place interpretation would serve. 

“ Geld-frith,’ the name suggested, does 
not occur in Searle’s ‘Onomasticon’; but 
both its themes may be found therein in 
other combinations. The prototheme ap- 
pears appropriately as that of a moneyer 
under King Alfred, namely, Gelda. It also 
oceurs in ‘*‘ Geldwine,”’ the name of one or 
more officers who performed a like duty in 
the eleventh century. 

Whether *Geldfrith is the true etymon of 
Yelver- can only be established A producing 
an appropriate eleventh- or twelfth-century 
form. It is not quite easy to perceive how 
a resultant *Yelfry could become Yelver-. 
If, however, the prototheme were Gelf-, 
the known resultant might ensue. 

Daniel H. Haigh gave “ Gelfrat ’ as the 
etymon of Yelver- in the Norfolk and North- 
amptonshire village names (‘The Anglo- 
Saxon Sagas, 1861, p. 140). The name of 
Gelfrat occurs in the ‘ Nibelungen Noth’ 
and in ‘ Biterolf’ (‘ Die Deutsche Helden- 
sage,” by Wilhelm Grimm, 1829, p. 139). 
The O.E. form of this name might be 
*Gelf-red, which might yield *Gelf-zrd 
by metathesis, and that would become 
*Gelf-ver-(tun). ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


It is sadly hard to realize that p. 297 
contains the final contribution of the late 
Pror. Skear to ‘N. & Q.’ The reply 
may well persuade our German friends of 
the difficulty of foreigners treading safely 
in the frequently tortuous paths of English 
place-name etymology. Pror. SKEAT wrote: 
“Tt is more likely that it [Yelver] refers to 
some proper name that is not recorded ”’ ; 
and he hazarded a hypothetic Geldfrith. In 
all human probability (direct evidence 
seems to be wanting) our Yelver- place- 
names, which extend from Norfolk to Devon, 
are to be referred to the very well-known 
A.-S. personal name Atlfhere, found in 
Domesday Book as Elfer, with the common 
dialectal prevocalic Y-. Instances of this 
prothetic practice are ‘easy to give. With 
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the Lancashire yearth for earth and Yem for 
Edmund (‘ Lane. Gloss.,’ pp. 286-7) may 
be compared the Devonshire yammet for 
emmet (‘ Peasant Speech of Devon,’ p. 150) ; 
also the Derbyshire Yed for Edward ;_ while 
in place-names we have Yearsley, the 
Domesday Everslage, not to mention York 
itself, the A.-S. Eofer-wic. 
Hy. HarRIson. 


_Firzwititam AND Grimatpr ARMs (11 S. 
vi. 144, 215, 256)—In the list given by 
your very expert correspondent, Lro C., 
of “English and foreign names to which 
the arms ‘ lozengy ’ or ‘ fusily ’ ‘ argent and 
gules’ are ascribed,” I do not see the name 
of de Chesney, Bishop of Lincoln. He 
bore these arms (as well as another shield), 
and they were also borne by the Norman 
family of de Chesney of Guernsey. I am 
very anxious for information as to the 
eventual settlement of this family in Eng- 
land, and I should be grateful if any of 
your readers could favour me with an answer 
to the questions: Were they the same 
family as de Cheney, later of Bucks ? 
Were they connected with the Oxford 
family ? and do any of their direct descend- 
ants yet live ? 

The present-day Chesneys use, doubtfully, 
a different coat of arms, Wek. 


** LET SEVERELY ALONE” (11 S. vi. 228, 
317).—Mr. Parnell always strongly denied 
that in the speech quoted at the latter 
reference he used the words ‘‘ You must 
shun him,” averring that he said, ‘“ You 
must show him,” in the sense of exposing 
him to the public gaze or, colloquially, 
“showing him up.” He affirmed this on 
oath before the Special Commission in the 
spring of 1889; and the late Sir Henry 
James, Q.C. (afterwards Lord James of 
Hereford), one of the leading counsel for 
The Times, in his closing address to the 
judges, accepted the statement with this 
qualification :— 

“Much has been said as to that word [show]. 
My own view is it is rightly reported as ‘show 
him.’ Whether ‘shun’ or ‘show,’ the sense is 
much the same”; 


but he read the report as 


‘ show.” 
POLITICIAN. 


APPARENT DkaTH (11 S. v. 428; vi. 16, 
58, 133, 193), — The statement that tho 
mother of General Robert E. Lee narrowly 
escaped being buried alive is not mentioned 
in any of the biographies that I have been 
able to consult, and it seems very unlikely 
that such an extraordinary incident should 


escape notice, especially when associated 

with the family of so prominent a man. I 

wish that Mr. Wr~~1aAMson would give his 

authority. Henry LEFFMANN. 
Philadelphia. 


I have heard that John Howard was 
instrumental in preventing the premature 
burial, not only of Russian prisoners, but 
of Mrs. Knill, the wife of Richard Knill 
the missionary, during her husband’s absence 
on a prolonged tour. A grandson of the 
daughter born after this event bears the 
name of John Howard. 

A similar story to that of Mrs. Erskine is 
told of a Countess of Mount Edgeumbe. 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


An INnGENtIouS (11 S. vi. 267).— 
Mr. R. VAUGHAN GOWER will be interested 
in hearing that other examples of G. Smart’s 
work are in existence. A few years ago a 
gentleman living at Clifton presented two 
to this Museum, which he had purchased 
in a curiosity shop in Bristol. They are 
both contained in one frame, which the donor 
kindly provided to accompany the gift. 

One of the figures corresponds exactly 
with the description given by Mr. GowER 
of that in his possession, and is a representa- 
tion of Old Bright, the Tunbridge Wells 
postman of that period; hanging down 
from under the flap of his letter-bag is the 
direction label of a packet addressed to 
Talleyrand, Richmond.” 

The other figure is that of an old country- 
woman, apparently going to market with 
some ducks in a basket she is carrying on her 
right arm. She is dressed in a short print 
frock, white apron, and_ stockings, with 
low shoes and buckles, a scarlet cloak, and 
a black coal scuttle bonnet. The landscape 
in the background includes a view of Eridge 
Castle. 

Probably other examples of Smart's 
ingenuity will be heard of in response to 
Mr. GoweEr’s communication, as it is searcely 
probable they have all perished ; there must 
be some in existence in some of the country 
houses round about Tunbridge Wells. 

J. H. ALLCHIN. 


The Museum, Maidstone. 


Since my note appeared I have received 
several letters which show that there are at 
least three of the pictures to which I referred 
in existence, besides the one in my possession. 

Mr. W. R. Musgrave, of Sandgate Road, 
Folkestone, has, however, in his possession 
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the companion picture to the one men- 
tioned by me. It has the same background, 
and represents the Postman’s Wife, who 
is wearing a red coat and black bonnet, and 
carries a basket containing some ducks, as 
if she were going to market. This picture 
is also in cloth and velvet, and has the 
same label on the back as the one to which 
I have already referred. 
R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 
Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


CHURCHYARD Inscriptions: List oF 
TRANSCRIPTIONS (11 S. vi. 206, 255, 278).— 
Some years ago I copied and published in 
The East End News all the principal inscrip- 
tions in the churches and churchyards of 
Stepney, Middlesex, and Leigh, Essex. 

I have lately copied all the inscriptions 
in the churches and churchyards of West 
Haddon, Northamptonshire, and Long Itch- 
ington, Warwickshire. These, with plans, 
have been bound into volumes, and are 
retained in my possession. 

I have also indexed the earlier registers 
of both these villages. JouHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


The following are advertised in Cata- 
logue 94 (October, 1912) of Bailey Brothers: 
_‘* 4807 Cowper (J. M.) The Memorial Inscrip- 
tions in the Chureh and Churchyard of Holy 
Cross, Westgate, Canterbury. Canterbury, 1888. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, only 50 printed, 6/.” 

“4823 The Monumental Inscriptions in the 
Church and Churchyard of S. Mary, Lewisham : 
edited by H. C. Kirby and L. L. Duncan. Lee, 
1889. Impl. 8vo, cloth [200 copies privately 
Bee for the Lewisham Antiquarian Society], 


Mr. Duncan also copied inscriptions in 
the churchyard of the parish church of 
Folkestone, published in Misc. Gen. et 
Heraldica about 1892. R. J. FyNmoreE. 

Sandgate. 


To add to the list of inscriptions mentioned 
in previous issues—I have transcribed all 
those in’ the churches and churchyards of 
Amersham, Chesham Bois, and Little Mis- 
senden, and am at work on those at Chenies, 
Chesham, and St. Mary Magdalene’s, Stony 
Stratford. I hope in the near future to 
add St. Giles’s, Stony Stratford, Latimer, 
Stoke Mandeville (old and new churchyards), 
and Weston Turville to the list, as also the 
Baptist burial-grounds at Amersham and 
Chenies. 

I have almost completed those inside the 
chancel of the old parish church of Swindon, 
which is the sole part of that edifice stil] 


left intact ; of the nave a few pillars only 
are still standing, much overgrown with ivy. 
The wording on one tablet on the north wall 
I could not read, and, being unable to obtain 
a ladder near, had to come away without 
securing it, much to my regret. Perhaps 
some one living in that locality will kindly 
oblige us with the inscription. The old, 
disused churchyard needs attention in the 
near future from some one willing to under- 
take the onerous yet useful work, as the 
wording on many of the memorial stones is 
now partly obliterated. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 


As a further contribution to the biblio- 
graphy of churchyard inscriptions I may 
say that the Birmingham Reference Library 
possesses a large number collected in War- 
wickshire by the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom, 
M.A 


The Shakespeare Memorial Library at 
Stratford-on-Avon has a similar collection ; 
and very many have also recently been 
published in the ‘Notes and Queries’ 
columns of The Evesham Journal. 

Howarp S. PEARSON. 


JUDGES WHO HAVE DIED ON THE BENCH 
(11 8. vi. 248).—The subject of ‘ Deaths on 
the Bench’ is dealt with by the writer of 
notes ‘From the Temple’ in The Daily 
Telegraph of 4 April, 1912. The case of Sir 
Robert Hyde would appear to have escaped 
his notice, as he states that the only cases 
of judges dying while actually sitting in 
the judgment seat are those of Mr. Justice 
Talfourd (instanced by Mr. WuireE in his 
query) and Sir Wm. Henry Watson, Baron 
of the Exchequer. The latter, who started 
life as a soldier, and spent some fifteen years 
as a special pleader before being called to 
the Bar, was struck down by apoplexy 
while charging the grand jury at Welshpool 
on 12 March, 1860. He had been a judge 
less than four years, having succeeded Mr. 
Baron Platt in November, 1856. The writer 
above mentioned introduces the subject by 
stating that “‘a gloomy newspaper contro- 
versy has arisen on the subject of deaths 
on the Bench,” but does not say in what 
paper it occurs. 

Mr. Justice Wightman, although he did 
not actually die on the Bench, had tried 
a long criminal case only the day before he 
died in his lodgings at York in December, 
1863. LEONARD J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


| 
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Subjoined are the names of a few judges 
who died suddenly ‘in harness,” though 
not literally on the Bench. No doubt there 
are many others. 


Sir Nicholas Hyde, died 25 Aug., 1631, of 
gaol fever. 

Charles Yorke (Lord Chancellor), 1722-70.— 
Appointed 17 Jan., 1770; died 20 Jan., 1770. 

Sir William Henry Watson (Baron of the Ex- 
chequer), 1796-1860.—‘‘ On 12th March, 1860, 
the learned Judge was seized with apoplexy at 
Welshpool, after concluding his charge to the 
Grand Jury, and died next day.’’ Foss in his 
‘ Lives of the Judges’ says: ‘‘ The Judge at the 
eonclusion of his charge was seized with apo- 
plexy, and very shortly after breathed his last.” 

Lord Chancellor Campbell, 1779-1861, was 
found, by his butler, dead in his chair on Sunday 
morning, 23 June, 1861. On Friday, 21 June, 
Campbell had sat in Court, as testified by Lord 
Brougham in the House of Lords when seconding 
the resolution of Earl Granville on Monday, 24 
June, to adjourn the House, as a mark of respect 
to the deceased—the first instance of such an 
adjournment, according to Mr. J. B. Atlay in 
his ‘ Victorian Chancellors,’ since the sudden 
death of Lord Chancellor Yorke. On Saturday, 
22 June, Lord Campbell had attended a Cabinet 
Council, and in the evening of the same day 
entertained a party of eighteen of his friends at 
Stratheden Lodge, Kensington, amongst the 
visitors being Earl Granville himself. Lord Camp- 
= buried at Jedburgh Abbey on 29 June, 

Sir William Wightman, 1784-1863, ‘‘ was 
seized with apoplexy ”’ at York, while on circuit, 
“and died next day.”’ 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 1802-80.—On 
20 Nov., 1880, Sir Alexander “had presided with 
his usual brilliancy in the Court of Crown Cases 
Reserved, walked home, dined, and was seized 
with an attack of angina pectoris near midnight, 
and died in fifteen minutes.” 

Mr. Justice Watkyn Williams, 1828-84.— 
Died suddenly at Nottingham, on circuit, of 
heart disease, on 17 July, 1884, after the Court 
had risen for the day. 

F. C. Waite. 


Hamilton, Newfoundland Road, ‘ 
Gabalfa, Cardiff, 


Dick Turpin’s RipE TO YorK (11 8S. vi. 
189, 256).—There are interesting articles 
on the career of Dick Turpin in The Essex 
Review, vol. xi. pp. 17-32, dealing with the 
genuine historic Turpin, and pp. 65-80 with 
the Dick Turpin of fiction. The second 
article contains a quotation said to have 
been written in 1823, eleven years before 
Ainsworth’s ‘Rookwood’ was written :— 
““Many wild and improbable stories are 
told of him, such as his rapid ride to York,” 
&c. This is interesting, as showing that a 
legend existed connecting Turpin with the 
ride to York prior to the publication of 
Ainsworth’s novel. Turpin no doubt made 
a rapid ride to York when London was too 


hot for him; but that he accomplished his 
journey in a single day is extremely doubtful. 
Turpin was executed at York in 1739. Con- 
temporary references to him will be found 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for May, June, 
and July, 1737, and an account of his execu- 
tion at York in the volume for 1739. 

For other accounts of Turpin see ‘ History 
of East and West Ham,’ by Dr. Pagenstecher, 
chap. xxxv. pp. 190-95; ‘Old Plaistow,’ by 
J. S. Curwen, pp. 22-5; ‘Essex Past and 
Present,’ chap. xxxv. pp. 161-5; ‘ London’s 
Forest,’ by P. J. 8. Perceval, pp. 53, 56 ; 
‘Romance of London,’ by J. Timbs, p. 247; 
‘London Stories,’ by John o’ London, 
p- 453; ‘Rambles in Epping Forest,’ 
pp. 134-7; pamphlet, ‘Dick Turpin’s Cave 
(High Beech)’; and ‘ Chambers’s Biog. Dict.’ 

G. H. W. 


May I add to my former communication 
the following anecdote ? 

Some years ago, when I was going from 
Selby to Cawood, the driver said that the 
windings of the road were caused by Turpin 
riding in a zigzag way to baffle his pursuers ! 

One of your correspondents speaks of the 
highwayman’s acts being recorded in the 
newspapers of the day. Do any mention 
the ‘* Ride to York” ? E. L. H. TEw. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
vi. Tradition is but a meteor, 
which, if once it falls, cannot be rekindled,” 
is the exact wording in Johnson’s ‘ Journey 
to the Western Islands of Scotland,’ as 
printed in his ‘ Works,’ ed. Murphy, 1824, 
viii. 348. The sentence concludes a para- 
graph towards the end of the third quarter 
of the ‘Journey,’ where Johnson passes 
from ‘second sight” to speak about the 


bards. L. R. M. SrrRacHAn, 
Heidelberg. 


(11 S. vi. 269.) 


The lines referred to by G. A. W. P. 
are Richard Le Gallienne’s from ‘ Volumes 
in Folio.’ My version of the first verse, 
taken from Cope’s smokeroom booklet 
‘The Smoker’s Garland,’ gives a slightly 
different reading in the last two lines; in 
fact, there are only five lines instead of six, 
reading :— 

Old Isaak or the Odyssey, 

It matters not meerschaum or clay. 
In the third line of course ‘‘ with ” should be 
what.” A, H, ARKLE, 


Oxton, Birkenhead. 
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JOHN HarDy AND SAMUEL GAUNTLETT, 
Vicars or Hants (11 S. vi. 270). 
—One John Hardey, Dorset, gen. fil., aged 
16, matriculated from Trin. Coll. Oxon on 
21 March, 1616/17; adm. B.A. (as Hardye) 
28 June, 1620, det. 1620/21; lic. M.A. 26 
May, 1623, inc. 1623. 

Samuel Gauntlett, s. John, of Winchester 
(city), gent., Trin. Coll. Oxon, matriculated 
31 March, 1762, aged 17; New Coll. B.A. 
1767, M.A. 1771, B. and D.D. 1794, Warden 
1794 until his death (1822). He was made 
a Canon of St. Paul’s by his nephew, Bishop 
William Howley (afterwards Primate). 

G. V. Cox in his ‘ Recollections of Oxford ’ 
(p. 184) says of Gauntlett, who was elected 
as a compromise after a contest between 
Le Mesurier and Sissmore :— 

“On his election to the Wardenship, he as- 
sumed the ‘ big-wig * (though of a moderate size), 
and with his quiet and rather solemn deportment 
looked, as he stood statue-like in the Chapel, 
the beau-ideal of a Warden. The only difference 
at morning and at evening service was that at 
the latter the statue had a slight glow on its 
face, which was wanting in the morning.” 


A. R. BAyYLey. 


The Rev. Samuel Gauntlett, Vicar of 
Hursley (1780-94), was son of John Gaunt- 
lett, an alderman of Winchester. A Scholar 
of Winchester College (1757) and a Fellow 
of New College, Oxford (1763), he became a 
Fellow of Winchester College in 1777, and 
returned to Oxford as Warden of New 
College in 1794. He died there on 12 Sept., 
1822, of cholera contracted at Portsea. 
He was for a while Rector of Lainston, 
Hants (1778), and was Vicar of Andover 
from 1778 until 1788, when he became Vicar 
of Portsea, a living which he retained until 
his death. The prebendal stall of Mora in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was given to him in 
1819. His sister Mary was Archbishop 
Howley’s mother (see 9 S. viii. 333, 426). 
His wife. whom he married in 1803, was 
widow of the Rev. Edward Cranmer, of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 


THE GUILDHALL LiBrary (11 S, vi. 264).— 
I think John Brand’s name can hardly be 
included (if that is the inference) among 
possible writers of the interesting pamphlet 
described. At the time that brochure 
appeared he was a boy of ten years only, 
and, being in humble circumstances, was 
afterwards apprenticed to his uncle, Anthony 
Wheatley, shoemaker, in Back Row, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. It was some thirty years 
later that he removed to London as resident 
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Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. I 
happen to possess his private correspondence 
with his lifelong friend and attorney, Na- 
thaniel Punshon of Newcastle-on-Tyne, from 
the time he arrived in London until his 
sudden death by apoplexy in 1806. 

Mr. ABRAHAMS says there is no library 
answering mercantile purposes within the 
City, except that at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Although without the City limits, 
does not the London University Library 
of Economics largely answer the purpose, 
with its handsome donations from the 
Goldsmiths’ Company ? 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Morris Dancers (11 S. vi. 106).—The 
pamphlet in question is entitled 

‘Old Meg of Herefordshire for a Mayd Marian, 
and Hereford-towne for a Morris-dance;__ or 
twelve Morris-dancers in Herefordshire of 1200 
years old’; quarto, 1609. 
The British Museum does not appear to 
have a copy. The pamphlet is described in 
W. Chappell’s ‘ Ballad Literature and Popu- 
lar Music of the Olden Time,’ i. 134; and 
Sir William Temple’s reference to it is 
quoted by Lamb in ‘ The Genteel Style in 
Writing,’ one of the ‘ Last Essays.’ 

Prercevat Lucas. 


Str WALTER RALEGH’s DESCENDANTS 
(11 S. vi. 191, 236, 314).—As bearing upon 
this subject, can any of your readers kindly 
inform me if the Joseph Burchett, Secretary 
to the Admiralty, mentioned in ‘ Burke’ 
as having married one of the daughters of 
Sir William Honywood, second baronet, 
was an ancestor of that Burchett family 
some members of which were Admiralty 
proctors ? Ceci. CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


PuaNnts IN Poetry: IDENTIFICATION 
Souant (11 S. vi. 191, 254).—See ‘ The Life 
of Robert Browning,’ by W. Hall Griffin, 
2nd ed., p. 55 :— 


‘© On his [James Silverthorne’s] death Browning 
wrote the tender lines ‘May and Death,’ in 
which he refers to....a ‘certain wood,’ the 
favourite Dulwich Wood, where grew the spotted 
Persicaria which he so touchingly introduces into 
this poem.” 

“ Polygonum persicaria, an erect or spreading 
branched annual....leaves often marked in the 
centre with a dark spot.”—‘ British Flora,’ 
Bentham and Hooker. 

* Polygonum maculatum, spotted Persicaria : 
leaves generally blotched.”—‘ Flowers of the 
Field, C. A. Johns. 


W, FIREBRACE, 
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Browning may, I think, have had in mind 
either Anemone nemorosa (wood anemone) or 
Arum macu-latum (cuckoo pint or lords 
and ladies), due allowance being made for 
poetic licence.” A.C. C 


“Hyke” (11 S. vi. 288).—The word 
““hyke ” was used here when I was young 
in the sense of rocking. ‘“‘ Hyke the bairn ” 
meant “‘ move the child to and fro.” 

It is sad to think that the writer of the 
note in ‘N. & Q.’ at the above reference has 
joined the majority, and that we shall never 
again see his incisive and instructive notes 


in your valuable paper. R. B—r. 
South Shields. 


Lams’s CHAPEL, LONDON (11 S. vi. 291). 
—This chapel formerly stood at the extreme 
west end of Hart Street, close against an 
angle in London Wall. It had Lamb’s 
Chapel Court on the north side and Lamb’s 
Chapel Alley on the south, and was exactly 
opposite St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, on the 
outer side of the Wall. Originally it had 
been a hermitage, founded in the reign of 
Edward I., with William the Lion as hermit, 
afterwards the parish church of St. James- 
on-the-Wall; but in 1542 it was granted 
by Henry VIII. to one of the gentlemen of 
the King’s Chapel, William Lambe, citizen 
and clothworker. He, dying in 1577, be- 
queathed his chapel to the Clothworkers’ 
Company, together with 50/. a year to 
provide a minister and maintain service 
in it. It was used after the Great Fire by 
the parishioners of St. Olave’s, whose church 
had been destroyed. The minister in 1714 
was William Strongfellow, at that time 
preacher to the Clothworkers’ Company. It 
was still existing and in use in 1831, and 
had been recently rebuilt by the Company, 
together with a row of almshouses. 

Monkwell Street (which is still in exist- 
ence) commemorates a well which was in 
the hermitage enclosure. 

In all probability the registers are in the 
possession of the Clothworkers’ Company. 

Wn. Norman. 


The old church of St. James-on-the-Wall, 
otherwise known as Lamb's Chapel, stood 
in Monkwell Street, City. Its origin can 
be traced back to the reign of Edward VI., 
when the “Hermitage and its appurte- 
nances ”’ were purchased from the King by 
William Lamb, one of the gentlemen of 
the King’s Chapel, and a citizen and cloth- 
worker, who afterwards gave it to his 
Company, together with property of the 
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minister’s stipend. In accordance with his 
will, dated 11 Oct., 1574, services were con- 
ducted in the church on Sunday, Wednesday, 
and Friday in each week until 1872, when, 
under an Act obtained by the Company, the 
old building was pulled down and the site 
built over. The Registers have since (in 
1902) been presented by the Company to 
the Guildhall Library, where they may no 
doubt be consulted. ALAN STEWART. 


This chapel is situated in a court at the 
north - west corner of Monkwell Street, 
Farringdon Ward Within,* and was founded 
in the reign of Edward I. and dedicated to 
St. James, and was distinguished from 
other places of worship by the name of 
St. James-in-the-Wall, or Hermitage-upon- 
the-Wall. There was also a well for the 
use of the religious, hence the name of the 
street. At the dissolution of religious houses 
Henry VIII. granted it to William Lambe, 
a rich citizen and clothworker, who be- 
queathed it in 1568, with other property, 
to the Clothworkers’ Company, of which 
he was a member. It has been recently 
rebuilt, with a row of almshouses, by the 
Company. 

This chapel, like that at Mayfair, used te 
be famous for weddings. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


Perhaps some research will be necessary 
to answer fully this query. It is said, 
on the one hand, that the Abbot of 
Garendon had a cell called St. James’s- 
on-the-Wall; the authority for this, so it 
is asserted, is ‘‘in the 27 Edward I., and 
William de Lion was hermit here.” This 
hermitage was bought from Edward VI. 
by William Lamb, one of the gentlemen 
of the King’s Chapel, and clothmaker of 
London, who died in 1577, leaving the 
hermitage to the Clothmakers’ Company of 
London, which was incorporated about 
1520, and in 1708 consisted of four wardens, 
about 60 assistants, and 166 on the livery. 
It is the twelfth Company of the City, and, 
up to the last year mentioned, had supplied 
it with thirteen Lord Mayors. 

Another authority asserts that the hermit- 
age was granted to William Lamb, and was 
thereafter called Lamb’s Chapel. It was 
situated in a court at the north-west side 
of London Wall, and was founded by 
Edward I. and dedicated to St. James; 
but, to distinguish it from other churches of 


* A very ancient deed states that Lamb’s Chapel 


annual value of 501. to be devoted to the 


was anciently in the parish of St. Olave. 
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a like dedication, was known as “St. James’s 
Chapel, or Hermitage-on-the-Wall,” owing 
to its being near the City Wall in Monkwell, 
or Mugwell, Street, which was a little to the 
west, and almost parallel with Little Wood 
Street, near Cripplegate. 

In ‘New Remarks of London,’ 1732. 
collected by the Company of Parish Clerks, 
under ‘The Parish of St. Albans & St. Olave.’ 
and among the remarkable places mentioned, 
is ‘* Lamb’s Chapel.” 

In a Plan of London, 1761, Lamb Street 
is shown parallel to Woed Strect. 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 

Locksley, Bognor. 

(The Rev. E. Cookson, Marlesford House, 
34, Warrington Road, Ipswich, writes that he 
has transcribed and published Indexes to the 
Marriages at Lamb’s Chapel. | 


DEVONSHIRE ScHoots (11 S. vi. 270).— 
In ‘ Devonshire Characters.’ by S. Baring- 
Gould (John Lane, 1908), biographical 
details are given of several pupils at some 
of the schools mentioned in the query. A 
casual glance reveals the following : Edward 
Gifford (Exeter Grammar); William Gifford, 
Hoppner (the famous painter), John Ireland, 
Dean of Westminster (all of Ashburton 
Grammar School). Other books containing 
notes of scholars are indicated. This book 
is now remaindered, and can be obtained 
cheaply from some of the big libraries; or, 
if the inquirer likes, my copy is at his 
disposal, or I shall be pleased to copy full 
particulars and forward to him. 

Henry RocGeErs. 

Eversley, Stanhope Road, Highgate, N. 


Mr. Cann HucGues will find information 
regarding thirteen of the fifteen schools 
mentioned by him in Carlisle’s ‘ Endowed 
xrammar Schools,’ i. 241-361, and ‘ Schools’ 
Enquiry Commission Reports,’ xiv. 273-403. 

MattHew H. Pracock. 


LEASE FOR THREE Lives (11S. vi. 230, 297). 
—The expression ‘“‘to the use of,” quoted 
by Mr. McPixkk from the will of Mrs. Price, 
does not imply that the property was 
entailed. The reason for the expression is 
this. The word “to” would be enough to 
pass the property. But lest any one should, 
upon such a gift by will “‘ to” A., or “to” 
A. and his heirs, raise the objection that, 
though the bare property was thereby given, 
the words did not declare to whom the 
benefit, the beneficial use, of it was given, 
some cautious testators employed (as they 
still do) the expression “‘to the use of,” 
thereby manifesting their intention and 
removing the doubt, 


The wording of the will, so far as given 
by Mr. McPrke, does not imply any refer- 
ence to any rules as to leases for lives. 

JXATHERINE 


EvizaBetH Harpy, Noveuist (11. 8. vi. 
269). —There is less information in The 
Gentleman's Magazine than in the ‘D.N.B. 
and Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography, 
vol. i. col. 1332. 

I should like to suggest whether Elizabeth 
Hardy was not also author of a book under 
an initialism entitled ‘“‘ The Heiress, a Tale 
founded on Facts. by E. H.; London, 
James Burn, 1839.” It is dedicated to the 
Countess of Brandon. RawpH THOMAS. 


REGENT’s Circus (11 vi. 109, 174, 
216, 277).—‘* Regents Circus ” (sic) is marked, 
exactly as described by Mr. W. L. Kine, 
with “The Paddington Road ” (now Mary- 
lebone Road) entering it at the west, in a 
map headed ‘‘ Wallis’s Guide for Strangers, 
through London, and its Environs. 1821.” 
But there is no long pond on the west of the 
Broad Walk. An arm of the Regent’s 
Canal comes down on the east side to a basin 
opposite Mornington Place. 

Epwarp 


ScortisH MERCENARIES IN Norway (11 8. 
vi. 269)—I would refer the querist to an 
illustrated article on this subject which 
appeared in The Graphic of 24 Aug. last. 
A photographic reproduction of a memorial 
stone which apparently still exists in the 
Gudbrandsdal, Norway, is given, with the 
following translation of the inscription 
thereon :— 

** Here the leader of the Scots, George Sinclair, 
was buried after being killed at Kringelen, 
August 26, 1612.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


The cutting from The Pall Mall Gazette 
of 10 Sept. regarding a Scottish expedi- 
tion to Norway in 1612 apparently quotes 
an article by me in The Graphic of 24 
Aug. It is partly based on the only British 
authority on this historical episode, viz., 
Thomas Michell’s ‘ History of the Scottish 
Expedition to Norway in 1612,’ London, 
1880. W. R. Prior. 


Particulars relating to the disaster at 
the mountain pass are to be found in 
‘Scottish Soldiers of Fortune,’ by James 
Grant, London, 1889, pp. 176-81. Calder’s 
‘ History of Caithness ’ and other authorities 
are quoted, P W. 58. 
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Hotes on Books. 


The Fascination of Books. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


Mr. SHAYLOR has written a fascinating book on 
a fascinating subject. Of course there are 
plenty of anecdotes about book-collectors, but 
book-collecting does not always mean culture. 
We fear that some people still exist who look 
upon books as furniture. We know an instance 
of a wealthy man who, much to the delight of a 
friend of ours, asked him to fill his shelves with 
books handsomely bound. Our friend asked 
whether he preferred books bound in russia or 
turkey. The reply was patriotic: ‘‘ All the 
books are to be bound in England.” 

Among Mr. Shaylor’s glimpses of the past we 
come upon the old Trade Dinners, when the 
opportunity was taken of introducing to the 
booksellers the author whose works they were 
selling. These sale dinners have now disappeared. 
We believe that Bentleys were the last publishers 
to have one. 

The history of Christmas books is always 
interesting, and we are glad to hear that they 
“are still a growing institution.”” The _ first 
Christmas annual was entitled ‘ Forget Me Not,’ 
and was published in 1823. ‘It had at one time 
a sale of 18,000 copies, but it was discontinued 
in 1848.”" ‘ Friendship’s Offering ’ was begun in 
1824. This passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., and under the superintendence 
of T. K. Hervey, at one time editor of The Athe- 
neum, had a large circulation. In 1828 there 
was issued ‘The Gem,’ under the editorship of 
Tom Hood. In this his poem, *The Dream of 
Eugene Aram,’ first appeared. No annual was 
more looked for than Tom [Lood’s Comic 
Annual.’ This was started in 1830, and continued 
its versatile career for nine years. There was 
often trouble through the dilatoriness of Hood. 
On one occasion, when the ‘ Annual’ was to 
appear on Lord Mayor’s Day, he wrote a humorous 
apology, which appeared in The Atheneum, to 
the effect that he *‘ objected to his pages being 
kicked by the City Marshals.” The Christmas of 
1843 was memorable for the publication of Dickens’s 
immortal ‘ Christmas Carol’; and another great 
event in Christmas literature took place in 1850, 
when Dickens began a series of Christmas issues 
in connexion with Household Words, which was 
continued with All the Year Round. The last 
was entitled ‘ No Thoroughfare,’ and, on account 
of its being dramatized, far exceeded in sale all 
the previous ones, 

Mr. Shayvlor has amusing tales to tell of the 
mistakes made by booksellers. Gladstone must 
have been somewhat surprised when, having 
ordered a history of Corfu, he received instead a 
copy of Doran’s history of Court fools. 

In reference to unbiased reviews one is sur- 
prised to find that ‘‘it has been suggested that, 
in order to obtain a perfectly independent criticism, 
every editor or reviewer should purchase the book 
to be noticed.” Whoever suggested this must 
have a very low opinion of the British Press to 
suppose that a review can be purchased by the 
mere presentation of a copy of the work. When 
The Saturday Review was started, a notification 


By Joseph Shaylor. 


Was given that no books were to be sent for | 


review ; but this rule had soon to be abandoned, 
as buying a book for the purpose of criticizing it 
is a very different matter from its being sent for 
that purpose, and libel actions were threatened. 

Mr Shaylorhas much that is of interest to tell 
us about ‘Hymns, Hymn-Writers, and Hymn- 
books.’ It appears that the number of collections 
of hymns in use in the Church of England has 
been reduced to about six, ‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern’ being in the largest demand, closely 
followed by Bickersteth’s ‘ Hymnal Companion.’ 
The first edition of the latter was published in 
1870, and in six years it was adopted by more 
than five thousand churches. 

We think that Mr. Shaylor is mistaken in his 
statement that “the various Nonconformist 
bodies have also greatly concentrated the number 
of collections used in their various churches.” We 
know of no such indication. The Congrega- 
tionalists use most widely ‘The Congregational 
Hymnbook,’ but they have also a book, edited 
by Garrett Horder, entitled ‘ Worship Song.’ The 
Wesleyans have their own book, fullof the hymns 
of the Wesleys. The Baptists have ‘ The Baptist 
Church Ilymnal, Psalms and Hymns,’ and at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle they have ‘ Our Own 
Hymnbook.’ The Unitarians have also their own 
collection of hymns. 

In the chapter‘ Reprints and their Readers ’ Mr. 
Shaylor supplies some interesting figures in regard 
to sales. The new editions of Shakespeare furnish 
the most striking of these. ‘‘ The Temple 
Shakespeare,” begun in 1894, sold annually 
250,000 volumes, while in addition some 100,000 
volumes were sent to America every year; 
and the publishers of ‘‘ The Ellen Terry Midget 
Edition ”’ received an order for 10,000 volumes, 
A striking development in “ sixpennies”’ has 
been the reprinting by the Rationalist Press 
of controversial and scientific works. Of these 
nearly a million have been sold, including over 
100,000 of Haeckel’s ‘ Riddle of the Universe.’ 
We understand that there is also an enormous 
sale of these works at a penny. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Shaylor for a book 
that will find a lasting place on our shelves, 


TuE October Quarterly Review has seven or eight 
literary and historical articles, interesting both as 
to matter and manner. One of the most striking is 
Prof. Haverfield’s discussion of ‘Roman History 
since Momn:sen,’ where we are glad to see a protest 
against the arbitrary use of sources which is becom- 
ing common with modern historians, presumably in 
a desperate endeavour to show themselves original. 
Mr. Tennant’s ‘ Isolation of Theology’ is also a pro- 
test—well reasoned and justified—directed against 
that modern ‘‘irrationalism” which, withdrawing 
Christian theology from connexion with philosophy 
and history, is in danger of issuing in the ancient 
error of the “‘double truth.” Sir Lewis Dibdin’s 
article on ‘Roman Canon Law in England’ is--as 
it could hardly fail to be—a weighty contribution 
to one of the most ‘‘ actual” of modern controver- 
sies. Mr. Lubbock on ‘The Poetry of Robert 
Browning’ has not escaped the pitfalls which lie in 
the way of those who try to sum upa poet: he is 
prolix, paradoxical, a little arbitrary, not a little 
self-conscious ; but if he provokes impatience, he 
also provokes thought and suggests points of view. 
Mr. Algernon Cecil’s ‘Two Seventeenth-Century 
Men of Action’ (Ormonde and Sandwich) is written 
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with unusual charm and rapidity. ‘A Projected 
Jacobite Invasion,’ by Mr. Hussey-Walsh, is a 
valuable résumé of the projected French invasion 
of 1745, an affair concerning the details of which 
comparatively little has been made clear, adequate 
original material not being easily accessible. 
‘Spinoza’ has in Mr. Kaufmann an able and 
sympathetic interpreter, and Mr. W. 8. Lilly’s 
paper on ‘ Fouché,’ while it does not palliate the 
atrocities in that extraordinary career, shows i 4 
what there is of a finer side to it clearly enoug 
to make the portrait live. 


The Edinburgh Review for October also contains 
anarticle on Mr. Harris’ recent biography of 
Sandwich, and applies to it detailed and somewhat 
severe criticism both as to the treatment of facts 
and as_ to the literary workmanship, which the 
critic of Zhe Quarterly-Review found praiseworthy. 
We were somewhat disappointed in Mr. Walter 
De la Mare’s ‘Current Literature,’ which consists 
of a string of rather obvious remarks attached 
to the names of more than a dozen volumes of 
this year’s literary history and criticism. Mr. 
Hinks’s ‘Sir William Herschel’ is a pleasantly 
written and satisfactory piece of work, whose 
raison d’étre is, of course, the recent publication 
ot Herschel’s scientific papers, and whose aim is 
the promotion of that study of cosmical astronomy 
in which Herschel’s work still remains supreme. 
Mr. Victor G. Plarr gives us the first instalment of 
a series of some twenty letters written by Scott to 
Joanna Baillie which have hitherto escaped pub- 
lication. Those before us—showing all Scott’s 
kindliness and eagerness in the cause of a friend— 
are for the most part concerned with Joanna 
Baillie’s ‘Family Legend’ Mr. Hugh S. Elliot 
writes a paper which should prove of practical 
utility on ‘Secret Remedies,’ and Mr. Cyril Jack- 
son’s ‘ Apprenticeshi and the Training of the 
Workman’ should also attract the attention of 
those who are actively interested in public welfare. 
Mr. Harry Graham in ‘The First of the Fenians’ 
does, one may think, full justice to the complexity 
and charm of the character of Wolfe Tone. Mr. 
Sidney Low, at the close of a lucid and vigorous— 
if somewhat lengthy—explication of what he con- 
ceives to be Mr. Balfour’s position in philosophy, 
considers that the critical portion of Mr. Balfour's 
work is of genuine importance—such that it must 
needs be reckoned with in any estimate of the 
intellectual life of England during the past few 
decades. 


Pouitics and the Balkan War shoulder literature 
a little aside in this month’s Fortnightly Review. 
Mr. Herbert Vivian’s little article on Montenegro, 
peppery though it is, may be mentioned as taking 
a point of view of more permanent interest than 
most. Mr. Ellis’s paper on ‘George Meredith’s 
Childhood’ is an example of what may be called a 
literary etiquette that is spreading more and more 
widely. So carefully must every circumstance con- 
nected with a great man be treasured that, when 
nothing in the least interesting is known about a 
given period in his career, it has become necessary 
tediously to demonstrate the ——— at length. 
‘Une Rencontre au Salon,’ by Mr. George Moore, 
carries one along expectantly, but, we confess, dis- 


appointed our expectations. The point it makes 
could have been better made without so much 
paraphernalia. Mr. John Drinkwater’s poem, ‘In 


Lady Street,’ has sweetness and grace even though 
it is not perfectly convincing. Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor on ‘The Guildhall’ is instructive and enter- 
taining, and all readers of ‘N. & Q.’ must feel 
grateful to him for again setting the treasures of 
old London before the —. mind. ‘ The Romance 
of the Sale-Room,’ by Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, is 
another paper which should interest the curious. 
It deals with Sotheby's, and gives abundant de- 
tails of the interesting things which have passed 
through the hands of that famous firm; but we 
could wish some parts of the article had been 
written less in the style of a commercial advertise- 


ment. The number winds up with the beginnin 
of a story 7 Mr. St. John Lucas, which has al 
his wonted liveliness, 


ima and charm of 
style, and promises well. 


THE outstanding article in the new number of 
The Cornhill Magazine is decidedly ‘ Andrew Lang 
and ‘*X,” a Working-Man,’ contributed by ‘* X 
himself. It gives extracts from Lang’s letters to 
the writer, showing with what generosity and tact 
Lang applied himself to help a fellow lover of 
literature in untoward circumstances. The letters 
may well be the more treasured because a note by 
the Editor informs us that Mrs. Lang is anxious 
that no letters of her husband’s should be pub- 
lished, and these have only appeared because her 
wishes were made known too late to withdraw 
them. We trust that, since they tell nothing of 
the more intimate side of the writer’s life, Mrs. 
Lang will forgive his admirers for reading and 
prizing them. Mr. Benson can always 
make a pleasant causerie with an old house 
for topic, and does so here on Somerton Castle. 
Major MacMunn can hardly be called successful in 
his attempt to wo pe us that to his many high 
qualities Sir Alfred Lyall added ability to write 

try. Mr. William Watson’s poem ‘ Dublin Bay’ 
is a tolerable essay in rhyming worked about an 
undistinguished idea. Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s 
is the best of the stories—a grimly humorous tale 
of Oriental life called ‘His Honour’s Pleasure.’ 
Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s ‘ Capercaillie’ is not only 
interesting trom the sportsman’s point of view, but 
delightful to read as a series of nature pictures— 
a striking example poe the description of three 
cock-caper rising in sudden flight against a frosty 
Norwegian sunset, all the better because on that 
occasion the gun was not called into play. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

RicHarD BaGot (‘‘Our Lady of Hate”).—At 
8 S. ix. 8, 138, will be found quotations referring 
to Souvestre’s ‘ Derniers Bretons,’ in which it is 
alleged that this ‘‘ cult”’ existed in Brittany. 
Reference to Brittany will also be found at 5 8. 
vi. 249. 

A.C. C. and J. C. H.—Forwarded. 
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